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BROTHERS AND SISTERS 


to them 1: 

“ offends 

would wish to stop the presentation on that account, but in 
any case they can do nothing about it. could, if 
choose, write to the Director-General of the B.B.C. about it. 
and give reasons for being offended far more cogent to 
them than those used by the Cardinal. But it is improbable 
that Sir Ian Jacob would take the least notice of their com- 
plaint, let alone apologize in the manner he has apologized 


Sound Scholarship and Half-Truth — 
But there is something far more directly important 


than this in the Cardinal’s protest. He says in his letter 


that “the theory that Jesus had brothers and sisters is 
contrary to sound scholarship and the beliefs all 
Christian bodies”. A few million people would take this 
statement as true, coming from a Cardinal; but is it true ? 

latter point be taken first. How does Cardinal 
Griffin | what all Christ 


logical axe to grind—would affirm that this passage means 
what precisely the Authorized Version of the Bible says 
it means. They would agree, on the whole, with a well- 
known Protestant commentary which says in relation to 
this passage that “ There is no more baseless. nor for that 
matter, prejudiced theory. in the whole range of Biblical 
study, than that which makes Jesus the only son of Mary ”. 
Cardinal Griffin gives no hint in his letter that there ts 
any other “ sound scholarship ™ than Catholic, or that the 
other “sound scholarship” denies 
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THE Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster has com- 
plained to the B.B.C. about the televising of a play, 
“Family Portrait,” on Easter Sunday. The play apparently : 
referred to the brothers and sisters of Jesus. According to : 
Catholic doctrine Jesus had no brothers or sisters because - 
the Virgin Mary was, to use the Cardinal’s words, “ ever a 
virgin”. One of the dangers of a dogmatic theology (that 
is, a theology which can allow for no essential change or | 
deviation) is that every part is dependent upon every other | 
part. Destroy one and the whole edifice is destroyed. It 3 
is an essential part of Catholic theology that the mother = enough to provide him with enlightenment, but that alas ! | 
of Jesus was a perpetual virgin. It must, therefore, have would not alter what is at best a half-truth, or its effects, or ~ 
troubled Catholics deeply to have this dogma denied by a _the justifiable trouble caused in the minds of some people | 
play on Easter Sunday. One can sympathize as well with that an august representative of religion could so easily a 
deeper religious feelings being troubled. lend himself to a statement that in the polite words of the a 
Manchester Guardian is an “ exaggeration ”’. ie = 
The B.B.C. and Religion With regard to “sound scholarship ™ certain under- ‘ 
But Catholics are not the only people who are pub- —_ tones are even more difficult. ED 
licly troubled by the B.B.C. through religious presentation. Here is what the Gospel of Mark says about the . 
Unitarians have to put up with it constantly. Probably on brothers and sisters of Jesus - =e 
every important Christian occasion they are harassed by a “Is not this the carpenter. the son of Mary. and brother of - 
description of a Christianity, usually near-Catholic, which cage Joses. and Judas. and Simon. and are not his sisters mo 
e with us?” 
At a guess. most contemporary Protestant scholars. 4 
and all independent scholars—that is, those with no theo- 4 
troubled in their religious feelings they can protest and ex- J 
pect notice to be taken of what they say. The Unitarians 
when they are troubled have to lump a. It is just as well 
for Catholics to notice. as for other people, that truth m scopic may shrug ther shoulders over tus and say 2 
religious matters seems publicly to be settled by weight of on both your houses”. and it is precisely this 
sumbers. This. for Uniarians, as for a good many other = sttitude which the Cardinal in such a matter creates. A 
Ox Sor fact after all is a fact. and whether it can be discovered or 
matter a justification for altention given to a protest. not obviously cannot rest upon the condition of a man on 
But Catholics = -ing a Catholic or a Protestant or something else. To 
can. They can that others as well as themscives are . : ae 
tkely to help religion. : lower standards of truth im relation to facts than those +4 
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generally accepted in the climate of educated opinion, it is 
nearer to superstition than to truth. 

That is the disservice the Cardinal in his letter is doing 
to religion. 

We have no knowledge of the play. “ Commentator ” 


this week has a note upon it. It is the Catholic attitude to 
truth which provokes attention to the letter. 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
A Note 


(We asked Mr. Garrard, Tutor in New Testament, Man- 
chester College, Oxford, to write a note on this subject.—Ed). 


The oificial Catholic view, of course, is that Mary was 
not only a virgin when Jesus was born but “ before, during 
and afier” the birth of Jesus. When the babe Jesus emerged 
from his mother’s womb, that womb never opened, nor did it 
ever open; the human body of this babe, by a unique miracle, 
emerged into the world through a closed door. Though few 
people seem to know that this is part of the official doctrine, 
it is clearly stated by both Ambrose and Ephraim Syrus. 
There is, of course, no scriptural support for this elaboration. 

Accordingly, the brothers and sisters have to be ex- 
plained away and so do the clear implications of Luke IL. 7, 
“she brought forth her first born son”. (Editorial italics.) 
Two explanations have been given : (i) the brothers were half- 


brothers, children of Joseph by a former wife. This was. 


widely held in the fourth century and Origen (in Matt. x. 17) 
traces it to the apocryphal Gospel of Peter, while it finds 
some support in the Protevangelium Jacobi. 

(ii) Jerome, defending the superiority of virginity to 
married life, put forward the new view (adv. Helvidium de 
Perp. Virg. B. Mariae) that the brethren were really cousins 
2nd that Joseph as well as Mary had no children. This is, on 
ine whole, the favourite view among modern R.C.s and is 
supported by the contention that in Hebrew and Aramaic the 
word for brother can also mean cousin. But, as Goguel 
argues (Life of Jesus, p. 260), there are separate words in 
<jreek and whoever first put the tradition into Greek must 


have known what was usually held in the church, and would 
have put “cousins” if this had been the tradition. J. B.- 


Lightfoot, in a very thorough a 
on Galatians, brings a number 
doctrine. 


“to put a halo around the head of the venerable 


COMMENT 
An Easter Play ? 


The Biblical play, Family Portrait, presented by the B.B.C. 

for television on Easter Sunday, has, as might have been ex- 
ted, been severely criticized on doctrinal grounds by the 
oman Catholic Church, representing Jesus, as it does, with a 
large family of brothers and sisters, whereas, of course, that 
Church proclaims the perpetual virginity of Mary. I would, 
from my own point of view, have no quarrel with the play on 
that account, but would merely regret a slight lack of taste 
which would choose such a play for production on Easter 
evening of all evenings. The Director-General of the B.B.C. 


has already expressed regret for the appearance of this play. 


But also from the historical point of view the play seemed 
all wrong. The family at Nazareth, there is every reason to 
believe, did quarrel about and show jealousy towards Jesus, 
but it seems disingenuous to portray him as being wholly for- 
gotten by them, when it seems practically certain that one of 


‘his brothers was a well-respected leader of the Jewish 


Christian Church of Jerusalem; and it seems highly im- 


_ probable that even the neighbours could have forgotten him, 


seeing that at the time at which the action of the end of the 
play took place, the troubles that led to the martyrdom of 
Stephen and the ultimate conversion of Paul were already 
taking place. I know, of course, that authors of historical 
dramas, as, for example, Schiller in his play about Mary, 
Queen of Scots, do sometimes alter historical fact to suit their 
idea of what is dramatic, but the result, in the long run, is a 


weakness in the intellectual and emotional appeal of the 


drama. The implication of this television play, Family 
Portrait, is that every reference of the New Testament to what 
took place between 30 A.D. and 50 A.D. is imaginary; but 
that is carrying historical criticism too far. Personally, I 
should prefer my biblical criticism “straight”, rather than 
disguised as the background of a televised drama. 


t 
concern at the growing tendency among religious liberals, 


Schweitzer ~. She feels that it has become almost a 
talk about and revere him, and it is implied that to f 


case may be. She asks: ~ Will he become our Apostie 

his way considered to be the way to salvation?”. She men- 
tions sundry incidents that show that people tend to regard 
Schweitzer as something different from, and higher than, the 


f 
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Schweitzer Again 
_ The mention of Dr. Schweitzer’s name in connection 
with the necessity of applying effective and critical thought 
to religious situations reminds me of a letter that appears in 
the latest number to hand of the American Unitarian paper, 
arguments against Jerome's 
i. There remains the natural view that they were later 
| cvildren of Joseph and Mary. Tertullian held this and the 
Catholic Encyclopaedia (published in 1907) says that “it is 
now adopted by most of the Protestant exegetes”. That is 
an exaggeration. J. B. Lightfoot and Westcott were against 
it and even Cadoux is dubious, largely because they think . 
that if there had been other children Jesus would not have 
had to ask John to look after his mother (John xix. 26-27); 
| Cadoux thinks, too, that their attitude of disbelief might be een 
more natural in older half-brothers than in younger brothers. We Unitarians, no doubt, lacking im a final religious 
But many scholars of high repute do take the natural view, authority, are a little too inclined to seek refuge under the 
’ including J. B. Mayor, who wrote the article on “ Brethren aegis of a great teacher: as the place assigned in Unitarian 
of the Lord” in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, H. G. history to such great teachers as Channing and Martineau will 
Wood (in Peake’s Commentary, p. 688), Goguel, Cadoux prove. It may, indeed, even be held with some appearance 
(with some hesitation) and Vincent Taylor. 
| This shows how narrow an interpretation must be put great men to consider their teachings as detracted in 
01 Cardinal Griffin's words when he writes to the B.B.C. that Soe 
“ this theory is contrary to sound scholarship and the beliefs where would we have been to-day without them ? Schweit- 
of all Christian bodies “. 1 remember hearing about 30 years -—«-2*"_to-day is “im the news“, and if that fact leads our peopic 
; in Spain for holding that Jesus had real brothers; she was _ since in him the man of thought is balanced by the 
released only after diplomatic pressure from abroad. man of action. I can't speak about Schweitzer’s influence ™ 
superstitious 
reverence. i ive me satis- 
We regret the delay in the appearance of a number of faction than to hear that our leaders are devoting a Irge po 
news reports and further matters. of their time and energy to the study of Schweitzer’s 


India’s Untouchables 


By now, the Indian Bill making it an offence to treat 
anyone as untouchable, after having passed through both 
Houses of the Legislature, will have received the assent of the 
President, and so have become part of the law of the land. 


India is a big country, and public opinion is not so easily 
_ aroused as in a fully literate community, well served by an 
i t press. There must be many communities where 


Untouchables number over 54 millions, one is inclined almost 
despise them for their acquiescence in their plight, until 
remembers how very heavily century-old tradition has 
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IT OCCURRED TO ME 
Muriel Hilton 


One morning I meet two friends for coffee who are also 
down in the town shopping. During the holidays the little 
daughter of one of them comes along too and we all enjoy the 
interlude. The other morning, as I approached the table I 
noticed that the little girl was very excited, and almost before 
I sat down she thrust a large bunch of primroses into my hands 
explaining that she had picked them herself in the woods the 
day previously. The spring morning, the child and the prim- 


ness and simplicity. Our garden at this time of the year is bright 
with daffodils and walifliowers and yet an unexpected gift of 
flowers can lift the heart with gladness. It occurred to me as I 
saw them day by day what a mistake we often make in presum- 
ing that people who seemingly have a great deal do not appreci- 
ate little treats. We often hear it said, “ Oh, she has everything 
she wants. You really can’t give her anything,” and so the so- 
called rich person is poor in the little treats that more than any- 
thing else brighten and lighten life. We may be the guests 
of someone who is blessed with an abundance of this world’s 
goods and on that account shrink from giving a little token 
of our appreciation. We entertain a young friend who being 
a receptionist at a first-class hotel therefore partakes of ex- 
cellent food. At first we said rather apologetically, “ of course 
we can’t give you a treat,” but she soon made it obvious that 
to have a meal with friends plus the preparation of certain 
favourite dishes was very much a treat to her. We all make 
this mistake in presuming about other people and often it is 
an excuse for not using our imagination about what we could 
really find to give them pleasure. 

It has been said and rightly that in this age of pleasure- 
seeking, excitement and distraction it is almost i ible to 


response; gi 
criminating, but on the whole very few do not rejoice at the 
unexpected treats and these are usually not very extravagant 
and expensive affairs. 


* 


J 
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If penalties to an act can make it effective, then this measure 7. 
ought to be very successful. Offenders are liable to six J. ia 
months’ imprisonment or a fine of Rs. 500 for the first offence, ih 
with compulsory imprisonment for the second offence. Un- af 
fortunately, the Bill contains a pernicious clause to the effect red 
that (contrary to the usual principle of evidence), the onus of “to 8 
proving innocence shall rest on the accused. o. ay 
roses blended happily together, and on reaching hom pu ie 
Untoucnavics Well Conunue LC ier gross injustice, 
perhaps even illegal violence if they attempt to assert their ibe 
rights as men and citizens. When one remembers that these aN 
us. 
Closing a South African College ae] 
The South African racial troubles have been intensified Ss 
by the closing of Fort Hare, the chief centre of higher educa- 
tion for Africans. The buildings, it is said, have been taken el 
over by the police at the request of the principal, the reason eo 
being the existence in the student body itself of a secret mS 
authority whose instructions were obeyed by students, often . gh 
through fear of physical violence and other forms of intimida- Children are often more thrilled by a small gift for no a 
tion, and which resulted in a position intolerable alike to the particular reason than an expensive present at birthdays and : 
majority of the students and the academic authorities. That Christmas when they are looking for it, and so it is with us. 7 
might well be the case and the authorities had no alternative Treats need not be those procured with money. It is a treat for 2 
but to close the college. The real blame lies with the political a busy mother to be relieved for a while of her multitudinous 
™ : — : : jobs and to do nothing for a while. In fact to do nothing, to be 
idle is a treat that most of us can enjoy and one of which we 4 
do not avail ourselves even when we can. It is a treat for a A 
business woman who has long hours of travelling each day r 
and a flat to keep going to be given breakfast in bed when on ke 
a visit to a friend. It is a treat for a lonely person to receive a 
letter, or a visit, or to be invited out. And so one could go on / 
indefinitely. 
It would be a much more gracious world even in this 
atomic age if people used their imagination about giving treats. 
for it is in these unexpected little offerings—and they need 
only be little—that we realize how much others are caring for 
us. 
A CRITIC’S NOTEBOOK 
By E. W. Martin re 
becks Gat wil by thoughtful 
readers for a long time to come are Education and the = 
Significance of Life, by Krishnamurti (Gollancz, 8s. 6d.) and a 
s can Government. George Orwell, by Laurence Brander (Longmans, 12s. 6d_). 
ee eee a ctiticism of the churches for thei Like Orwell, Krishnamurti is an artist and an original thinker 
acquiescence im the racial policy at the time and in cight essays he ranges widely over topics that demand - 
probably without point to-day. Jung has stressed the need for a re-orientation of educa- aad 
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WORSHIP story which tells of a band of knights 
(A delayed report of the communion service 
at Assembly meetings.) she sat in 
wisited, a leper beside 
Service was held on Thursday humility he remembered how 
Road Church. About to a beggar at his and 
from Mark X and ond 
Lord and Father of eat and to drink. Looking 
| the sons of men,” and himself, who said - 
spoken.” This i ws himself with 
he said, from their scattered = Fellowship: 
churches to remember reverently a Son of God, aoe = 
possible. Long ago, at a table fellowship In 
of Gethsemane the soul of man wrestied with the 
_man became divine. Jesus learn : = > 
pierced through ignorance and brutality and saw a divine 
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and Women in Society” and organizing conferencen providing 
lecturers for church discussion groups, is carried out under the 

This year those elected were Mrs. Crosskey, 
mingham), Mr. W. Lloyd (Doncaster), Rev. R. V. 
B.Litt. (Manchester), Alderman J. Thackray, J.P. (St. 
and Mr. George Lowthian, M.B_E. (London). 


At the Committee meetings the Union's lected repre- 
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| NEW CHAIRMAN’S MESSAGE 
From the Rev. Philip C. Whiteman 
; ALT the recent General Assembly meetings the members of 
| Union for Social Service did me the honour of electing 
; me their Chairman for the next period of office. This is some- 
thing that I deeply appreciate and I am most anxious to do all 
: I can to gain further support for the Union and to see the ex- 
, tension of its work. 
We are sometimes asked—*“ What does the U 
tion of Unitarian men and women to seek to bri 
of religion into social service and the spirit of 
into religion. 
This who join the Union pay a minimum subscription 
of 2s. 6d. Churches can support the work by making an annual 
: affiliation fee of five shillings. The work of the Union con- , 
sists in publishing social service supplements to The Inquirer 
| covering subjects which it is felt the people in our Churches 
ittee constitutes the 
— 
CHL az FAMILY 
AND THE HOME 
By Joke Barren Mays 
The following address was given by Mr. John Barron 
Mays, M.A. Warden of the University Settiement, 
Liverpool, ta the aunmal meeting of the Union for 
| Soctal Service at Liverpool recently. it is published 
sow im the hope that @ may arouse interest and dis- 
cussion on @s subeect @ cor 
the 
zal probdicms act that most of the marriages 
ekamume the mg the past decade or so were 
| ks: therties and not under < 
| and the aftermath of 
and than, as & 
m ister & am overprotective 
arc sa mere per- 
mewn = _ bome™ thee 
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is a task of the greatest national importance but it is no easy 
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remains one parent who loves and cares for the offspring. If In the first place there is a tremendous need for marriage he 
we are ever to do anything to improve family life or “to save training in the widest sense of the words. Our efforts in this se 
the home” we must go much deeper than this and offer real quarter hitherto have been too sporadic, too fragmentary, too ie 
help and guidance so that men and women, and even un- unco-ordinated. What is wanted is a carefully planned, nation- ye 
married boys and girls, may have insight into their own per- wide programme aimed at preparing young people for the «$8 
sonality problems and knowledge of what marriage demands adventure of married life, allied to guidance service during oh, 
of them and what it entails in terms of self-sacrifice, mutual marriage if and when problems arise. At the present time it Pag > 
adjustment and intelligent planning. Bringing up a family, is widely believed that anybody can be a parent. It requires * Se 
mentally and healthy and reasonably well educated, no training. It is a skill supplied by nature or intuition or es 
mysteriously conferred on happy couples at the ceremony be- ciate 
§ 
Developments in the field of nutrition, in medicine, in 
psychology during the past few years have helped to make techasque hrough. F ¥ 
parents more aware of these difficulties. We all remember at 
the small boy who when being lectured by his father for a bad ms al 
school report looked up at him gravely and asked, “ Daddy, "he 
heredity or to environment ?” But joking ot 
real danger of the modern child becoming, Of course we should teach young i 
* words, “the central emotional focus of and parenthood are to be enjoyed, that they o 5 
.” and “the victim of socially induced deepest satisfactions of our human nature. At : 
children, our own or other people's re- should make it crystal clear that this task eo 
igence. Problems arise from lack of forethought, planning and sacrifice. The ae 
neglect; they arise equally from over- aspects of marriage could very well be “f 
ing. The need is for love but affection | 2 Part of any sound secondary education a | 
infallible guide to training children. There Community than Latin deciensions or F . 
ine, providing that discipline is based on At School they could learn a great deal aa 
intelligent understanding of the situation. 224 girl side by side in “ mixed” classes, e 
planning, ways of doing odd jobs and Be 
* a host of other invaluable skills besides. It a 
churches and youth organizations have an eq = 
elfare State™ and and the future : 
and educational 
ine the abil the tmme comes for young 
ily lives. So much, in public betrothal a great deal more guidance should 
are becoming less beyond the few conventional words from father or 
A mentality of | Semtimental applause. Marriage is a social institution 
a consequent ; importance and society has the right to expect that 
sibilities. This is wed do so with full knowledge of their respon- 
refutation. But and obligations to one another, to the community and 
true or mot we must accept the “ Welfare unborn children. The churches could go much further 
develop our social planning in relation often do in them relationship with young married 
opinion, for what it is worth, and this is and with the families of those who have been united 
personal opmmions can be given, ts thai their roofs. It is always possible to imsist on discussion 
their children are just as concerned and responsible as they preparation before the ceremony and there ts no valid ob- 
ies, they will go on being concerned about generally practised much good mught 
sort of way, while those who were affection- seize this opportunity 1s a grave 
appear to 
of diagnoms * 
their 
Hfare State ~ and when a sound. a 
sed to exist od and family lif 
Ctuldren esther 
there fn di. One of 
amce is still by family cases 
es im the feterc, 
tc and to distress and prevent 
resulting wahappeecss for the children AD 
— work and the broad mera 
Ss work 2 
offered by cur | private piety or a purely 
thes Conference will bend as 
the task of defiming such prol 
can cupress aseif more 
or two things of happ. home upon 
an 
For Social Service by the Rev. Artleg Peacock. 
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_ THE INQUIRER 
YOUWs! 


BY THE UNITARIAN YOUNG PEOPLE’S LEAGUE 


YOUTH NEEDS ITS OWN STABLE 
GROUP 


An extract from “School and Life,” the first 
report (1947) of the Central Advisory Council 
on Education in England. 


“It is, then, genuinely important for boys and girls when 
they have left school to have a chance to join (or to form) a 
social group, with a “room of their own” in which to meet; 
opportunity within it to enjoy what may be called the flavour 
oF end to ips with either 


years service dominates all youth work. We bemoan the 
loss of leaders to our groups, we lament the almost inevitable 
loss of interest in our movement that results during service, 
and ; -less group, 


Group Work with American Youth by Grace Langwell 
Coyle (Harpers, $3.75) is best borrowed from the library in 
view of the price im sterling. It treats of group relations and 
group dynamics, a fascinating province which we have already 

arian Youth Leadership 


groups 


410) 


afraid of 


such highly 


groups. Which is 


19. Four entries was a disappointingly small number compared 
with previous years, for which the late start in the organization 
of this year’s Festival is to blame. The adjudicator, Mr. Frank 


Holden, awarded the Trophy to the Swansea Branch for their — 


ion of “ Morning, Noon and Night ” by Edwin March, 
so the hg nd remains in Wales for a fourth year even though 
Trebanos Branch, who have won it three times, did not com- 
pete. The adjudication was: Swansea 91; Renshaw Street 
(Manchester) 80; Waverley Road (Birmingham) 79; Swinton 
(Lancashire) 62. 


General Assembly Youth Sunday was again widely ob- 
served this year on March 6 with many youth services con- 
ducted by young people and often a special meeting or dis- 
cussion afterwards. The sermon and discussion topics reported 
cover church-going, growing up, social and international prob- 
lems, or sometimes just the eternal argument of youth versus 
age. One youth group turned the tables very neatly on its 
elders after the service by having them debate whether they 
would like to have their youth again, and sitting in judgment 
on the verdict, which was “ No.” 

Young people from many countries will be converging 
on the splendid youth camp at Barnston on the Wirral 
peninsula, Cheshire, for the week July 16th to 23rd, for the 
conference of the International Religious Fellowship, the inter- 


The Twenty-First Annual Meetings of the Unitarian 
Young People’s League will be held at the Great Hucklow 
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| 
or Sexes; stimulus of group activity, of working and 5 
playing, arguing ee together; opportunity to work oa 
out their own plans training in how to manage the affairs (oe 
of their own society; the leadership of maturer people pre- t, 
pared to assist them in discovering what it feels like to be . 
we i national organization of Unitarian and liberal religious youth #I 
“ It is often said that one of the most valuable elements in : ; ; — 
a university experience is the informal education which goes _t 'S strange that although very large delegations of our young a] 
on through the arguments of friends and the deliberations of  PCOPl€ are prepared to attend the conference when it 1s in a a 
societies. Something approaching this sort of experience is far country, support for conferences on British soil is much .s 
needed for many more.” less. Yet here the overseas comes to us and can be enjoyed ott 
, at little expense. Any young people in our churches who are cE 
interested should write to the U.Y.P.L. International Secretary, ae 
TWO IMPORTANT YOUTH-WORK Miss Shirley Roberts, 36 Groby Street, Stalybridge, Cheshire, * 
BOOKS so that they may receive all details. ‘eG 
Reviewed by Raymond Hodkinson 
' Homes, Derbyshire, during the week-end, May 21-22, 1955. AG 
- a Up, by P. ee one Amy ee ve The meetings are open to all, and full details are available from 35 
experiences of the U.Y.P.L. National Secretary, Geoffrey Waywell, 73a Park 
Letters should be addressed to the Editor, “ The Iinquirer.~ 
way and what change of outlook they need if they are to general exceed three to jour hundred words in length. 
attract the returning conscript. Also, as poinied out already in 
these columns, each church and group has responsibilities to- ‘ 
wants cording This Sock gives us tors Language of Devotion 
or discussion of such issues. 
Sm,— Your Number™ has prompted me to make a 
it needs to 
the most permanent form of expressed devotion and we had 
many fine bymn-writers im the past, but are there men and women 
commonsense it is amazing how often its simpler facts are © 
overlogked. One is a little distracted im places by a stilied Gams & me 
style and the use of a kind of semi-jargon. At some EJ onc | . I would also be pleased to : 
similarity between hymns written for Sunday Schoo! use. 
cepts used to | _ Farther. I would appreciate help m checking the names of 
groups where the aim is complete imicgration sad "School Prose” ths 
groups to a definite purpose. One is 2a little be ty 
may to the individualistic boy or girl m records. 
2a Fimally, | would be giad to bear from anyone who has a cop; 
reason why we should thoroughly understand what we are 
42 Schofield Road. Rawtensall, Roserndaic 
NEWS 
~ Repeatane 
Sm_—Last evening | Slied my car and went to 2 Billy Graham 
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